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| From Good's Book of Nature. | 


ON NATURAL OR INARTICULATE, AND ARTIFICIAL OR ARTICULATE 


LANGUAGE,.—CONTINUED. 


Sir, in our own language, is the common title of re- 
spect; and the same term is employed in the same sense 
throughout every quarter of the globe. In Hebrew, its 
radical import is “a ruler of governor;” sir, s-her, or sher, 
according as the A is suppressed, or slightly or strongly 
aspirated ; in Sanscrit and Persian it means the organ of 
the head itself; in Greek it is used in a sense somewhat 
dignified, and is synonymous with lords; in Arabia, ‘Tur- 
key, and among the Peruvians in South America, it is em- 
ploye ‘das in the Greek; and not essentially different in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and France ; the last country nev- 
er using it, however, but with: a person: il pronoun prefixed ; 
and it is the very same term in Germany, Holland, and | 
the contiguous countries: the s being dropped in conse- 
quence of the h being aspirated more harshly : whence the 
Hebrew s-her is converted into Ag, used also common- 
ly, as the similar term is France, with the prefix of a 
personal pronoun. 

The radical idea of the word man is that of a thinking 
or reasonable being, in contradistinction to the whole 
range of the irrational ¢reation, by which the thinking 
being is surrounded. And here again I may boldly as- 
sert, that while in the primary sense of the word we have 
the most positive proof of the quarter of the globe from 
which it issued, and where mankind must first have exist- 
ed, and from which he must have branched out mto every 
other quarter, there is not a language to be met with, an- 
cient or modern, insular or continental, civilized or sav- 
age, in use among blacks or whites, in which the same 
term, under some modification or other, is not to be traced, 
and in which it does not present the same general idea. 

Man, in Hebrew, to which the term is possibly indebt- 
ed for its earliest origin, occurs under the form 7}3% 
(maneh,) a verb directly importing “to discern or dis- 
criminate ;” and which, henee, signifies, as a noun, “a 
discerning or discriminating being.” In Sanscrit we 
have these senses in the directest manner possible ; for 
in this very ancient tongue, man is the verb, and can only 
he rendered * to think or reason :” while the substantive is 
mana, of precisely the same meaning as our own word 
man; and necessarily importing, as I have already obser- 
ved, “ a thinking or reasonable creature.””. Hence man in 
both Sanserit and ancient Egyptian, is synonymous with 
Adam, or the first man, empathatically the man; hence, 
again, Menes, was the first king of Kgypt; and Minos, 
the first or chief judge, discerner, or arbitrator among the 
Greeks. Hence, also, in Greek, men and menos, («« 
and “os) signify mind or * the thinking faculty ;” but seves 
contracted, is mens, which, in the Latin language imports 
the very same thing. In the Gothie and all the northern 
dialeets of Europe, | man imports the very same idea as in 
our own tongue ; the English, indeed, having descended 
from the same quarter. In Bengalee and Hindoostanee, 
itis manshu; in Malayan, manizu ; in Japanese, manio ; in 

Atooi, and the Sandwich Islands generally, tane, tanatoo, 

or tangi ; while manawe, imports the mind or spirit; and 

1 New-Guinea or Papuan, it is sonaman, a compound 

e ana ntly pronounce d from man. In this utmost extremity, 
this Ultima Thule of the southern world, I will just observe, 

also, in passing, that we meet with the terms Sytan, Satan, 
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or the Source of Evil; and Wath (Germ. Goth,) for God. 

But it may, perhaps, be observed, that in all the sonth- 
ern dialects of Europe, the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, we meet with no such term as man; nor in 
the Latin, from which all these are derived, in which last 
language the term for man is homo. Yet nothing is 
easier than to prove, that even homo itself, the source of 
all these secondary terms, is derived from the same com- 
mon root. This is clear from its adjective, which is Au- 
ma-nus : while every school-boy knows that man or men, 
though not in the classical nominative case of the substan- 
tive, is included in every inflection below the nominative 
case: as ho-muin-is, ho-min-i, ho-min-em, ho-min-e ; and 
it was formerly included in the nominative itself, which 
was ho-men; whence nothing is clearer than that the par- 
ticle Ao is redundant, and did not originally belong to the 
| word. And were any additional argument necessary, I 
might advert to the well known fact, that this redundant 
particle is absolutely omitted in the negation of homo, 
which is not ne-homo but nemo, and was at first ne-men ; 
and which, like homo, or homen, runs, as every one knows, 
ne-min-is, ne-min-i, &e. It is easy, however, to prove 
this redundancy of the ho, by showing the quarter from 
which it was derived. The old Latin term was ho-men, 
ho-min-is ; which every one must perceive is literally the 
obsolete Greek ##, with the article » added to it ; 6 we or 
ho-men, emphi tically the man. The ho is also omitted 
in the feminine of homo, which is fe-min-a, and was at first 
feo-min-a, from feo, to produce ; literally, the producer, or 
bringer-forth of man, or min. Nothing, as it appears to 
me, is clearer than this, though the etymologists have 
hitherto sought in vain for the origin of femia. From 
feomina, or without the termination, feomin, we have de- 
rived our own and common Saxon term women ; the f, and 
v or w, being cognate, or convertible letters in all lan- 
guages ; of which we have a familiar instance in the words 
vater and father, which, in German and English, mean 
precisely the same thing. 

But this subject would require a large volume instead 
of occupying the close of a single lecture. It is however, 
as you will find, when we come to apply it, of great im- 
portance ; and [I must yet, therefore, trouble you with 
another example or two. 

Youth and young are as capable of as extensive re- 
search, and are as common to all languages, barkarous and 
civilized as the word man. 1 will only at present remark, 
that we meet with it in Hebrew, where it is FR3 V (yuna) 
in Persia, and Palavi or ancient Persian, where it is juan; 
in Sanserit, where it is yauvan ; in Greek, vier (yton, ) from 
vist, Or Vlervet; in Latin, where we find it juvenis; in Goth- 
ic and German, where it is jung ; in Spanish, JOw en; in 
Italian, giovan ; in French, juene ; and, as I have already 
observed, in our own dialect. young. 

The word regent, in like manner, is, and ever has been 
in equal use among all nations. ‘This, like the French 
regir, is derived from the Latin rege ; which runs through 
all the southern dialects of Europe ; while in Germany and 
the north, the derivative recht is the common term for rule, 
law, authority. The Hebrew is 9X (ragi,) a conspicuous 
or iflustrious person ; the Sanscrit, raja ; the Greek, oa and 
saw, of the same exact import as the Hebrew ; and hence 
ra, or rai, imports the sun, the most powerful and illus- 
trious object in creation, among a multitud® of barbarous 
nations, and especially those of the Sandwich Islands and 
New-Zealand ; and rayan-ai, the day or ight itself, in 
different parts of Sumatra. On our own term ray, com- 
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mon, iudee:!, tu chmost all Europe, ancient 


is obviously from the same source ; and hence the Arabic 


(rayhe,) fragrancy, odour ; the poetic mind of the Arabi- | 


ans uniformly applying this image to legitimate rule and 
government. 


and modern, | 


' Sanserit, 
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The term name, in like manner, runs through all the 
leading languages of ancient and modern ages, almost 
without a shade of difference, either in its meaning or 
mode of spelling ; for we thus meet with it in Hebrew 
Arabic, Greck, Persian, Gothic, and Latin. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


JUritER PLUVIUS, OR THE RAINY. 


This Deity was by the Greeks denominated Zeus Om- | 


brios ; and by Lucian, Hyetius. He was worshipped by | 
the Athenians, who reared to him an altar on Mount Hy 

mettus. ‘The cut above is a representation of him as he 
appear on the Antonine Pillar. He has the 
an old man with wings, and a long beard, both 
arms extended, his right arm raised a little higher than the 
left. The water streams down from 
It is pretended that the 


Is made t to 


st ipe ol 


his beard and arms. | 
Roman soldiers in the army of! by the appellation of the Thundering Legion 


M. Aurelius, who were reduced to great extremity by 
drought and thirst, were favored by the God with a mirac- 
ulous shower of this rain, which they caught, as it descen- 
| ded, in the hollow of their shields. Barronius, however, 
assures us in his annals, that 1t was the Christian soldiers 
that were in that army who by their prayers to God ob- 
tained this shower, which saved the army. ‘These Chris- 
tian soldiers are designated in the annals of the Church 


ANTIQUITIES. 


RUINS OF 


ANCIENT 


AMERICAN CITY. 


CONCLUDED 


into the subterra- 
first. and to these 


Fig. 19 represents another entrance 
nean avenue by a different way from the 
may be added a third into the but which is 
now actually buried beneath heaps of rubbish. In another 
of the many openings leading to this under ground passage, 
my regard was attracted by the stone, No. 7, which I broke 
off from the left hand side of the first step; this I hav 
brought away in order that the various devices of its bas- 
relief may be more accurately investigated : it is however, 
as well as the preceding No. 6, reduced one half in size to 
facilitate the transport, and a copy of this is also given in 

fig. 20. On reaching the second door, artificial light was 
necessary to continue the descent into this gloomy abode, 
which was by a very gentle dec livity. It has a turning at 
right angles, and at the end of the side passage there is 
another door communicating with a chamber sixty-four 
yards long, and almost as large as those already described ; 
beyond this room there is still another, similar in eve ry 
respect, and having light admitted into it by some windows 
commanding a corridor fronting the south, and leading to 
the exterior of the edifice. Neither bas-reliefs nor any 
other embellishments were found in these places; nor did 
they present to notice any object, 


same Ps assage, 


excepting some plain | 


stones two yards and a half long, by one vard and a quar- 


r broad, arranged horizontally upon four square stands 
of masonry, rising about half a yard above the ground.— 

These | consider to have been rece ptacles for slee ping, 
and this a place for retirement during the night; a be lief 
in whieh I am still more confirmed from the circumstance 
of the large stones being partitioned off in the form of al- 
Here all the doors and separations terminated, 
and as nothing but stones and earth were discovered by 
digging, | determined on proceeding to one of the build- 
ings, situated on an eminence to the south of about forty 
yards in height. This edifice forming a paralle ‘logram, 
resembled the first in its style of architecture ; it has square 
pill urs, an exterior calle TV, and a saloon twe nty yards long 
by three and a half broad, embellished with a frontispie ee 
on which are described female figures with children in their 
arms, all of the natural size, executed in stucco medio- 
reliefs : these sepeens ntations are without heads, as pour- 
trayed in figs. 21 and 22. Some whimsical designs, serv- 
ing as ornaments to the corners of the house, E heetaehe 
away ; they are numbered 8, 9, and 10. but all knowledge 
respecting them is concealed from us, owing to no tra- 
ditionary information or written documents being preserved 


coves. 








explanaiory of their real meaning, and the manner in 
which the inhabitants used such devices for the convey- 
ance of their thoughts. 

In the inner wall of the gallery, and on each side of 
the door leading into the saloon, there are three stones 
measuring three yards in height, and being upwards of 
one broad, all of them covered with the hieroglyphies in 
bas-relief recently mentioned, the whole of this gallery 
and saloon being pave 4d. Leaving this structure, and pas- 
sing by the ruins of many others, or perhaps what is more 
probable, of many buildings accessory to this prineipal 

difice, the dec slivity conducts to a little valle ‘y, or open 
space, where ‘by the approach to another house in this direc- 
tion (southerly) is rendered practicable ; you arrive at the 
entrance by an ascent where it is found to have a gallery 
and a saloon similar to that last deseribed, and at tlie door 
of this saloon a stucco ornament, (fig. 23,)displays by its 
allegory the superstition of the founders. 

Eastward of this strueture are three small eminences 
forming a triangle, upon each of which is a square build- 
ing eighteen yards long by eleven broad, of the same ar- 
chiteeture as the former, but having along thin roofings 
several superstructures about three yards high, resembling 
turrets, covered with different ianditinaie and devices in 
stucco. Inthe interior of the first of these three man- 
sions, at the end of a gallery almost entirely dilapidated, 
is a saloon having a small chamber at each extremity, 
while in the centre of the saloon stands an oratory rather 
more than three yards square, presenting on each side of 
the entrance a perpendicular stone, whereon is pourtrayed 
the image of a man in bas-relief, as in figs. 24 and 25.— 
Upon entering, | found the entire front of the oratory occu- 
pied by three stones joined together, upon which the ob- 
jects deseribed in fig. 26 are allegorically re presente “d.— 
The outward decoration is confined to a sort of moulding 
finished with small stueeo bricks, on which are bas-reliefs, 
Nos. 11 and 12 being specimens of the devices ; the pave- 
ment of the oratory is quite smooth, and eight inches thick, 
which it was necessary to perforate in order to make an 
excavation. Having ‘proceeded in this labour at abont 
half a yard deep, I found asmall round earthen vessel, 
ahout a foot in diameter, fitted horizontally with a mixture 
of lime to another of the same quality and dimensions 
these were removed, and the digging being continued, a 
quarter of a yard beneath we discovered a circular stone, 
of rather larger diameter than the first articles, and on 
removing this from its position, a cylindrical cavity pre- 
sented itself, about a foot wide and the third of a foot deep, 
containing a flint lance, two small conical pyramids, with 
the figure of a heart in dark crystallized stone, (which is 
very common in this kingdom, and known by the name of 
challa ;) there were also two small earthen jars or ewers, 
with covers containing small stones and a ball of vermillion 
which, as well as the other articles, I transmit to you 
beang numbered 13, 14, 15, and 16. The situation of the 

bterranean de pository coincides with = centre of the 
or ratory, and in each of the inner angles, near the entrance, 
is a cavity like the one before describe a where the litt! 
jars numbered 17 and 18 were also buried. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more on the subjects repre 
sented by the bas- reliefs on the three stones, or on the sit- 
uation of the articles found in this place; they convey to 
the mind an idea that it was in this spot they venerated, 
sacred objects, the remains of their greatest heroes, to 
whom they erected trophies, recording the particular dis- 
tinctions they had merited from their country, by their ser- 
vices or the victories obtained over its enemics, while the 
inscriptions on the tablets were intended to eternise their 
names; for to this object the characters, as well as the 
bas-reliefs around them, evidently refer. 

The other two edifices are of similar architecture, and 
divided internally in the same manner as the one above 
described, varying only in the allegorical subjects of the 
bas-reliefs on the stones. 

On gaining the second oratory, its entrance presented 
the two delineations of men copied in figures 27 and 28, 


while the front exhibited the three stones 
29 


artes in fig. 


Havine proceeded to excavate in this spat, I discov- 
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ered the flint lance, two conical pyramids, the representa- 
tion of a heart, and two earthen jars, being the objects 
numbered 19, 20, 21. and 22 

lio. 30 and the last of this collection, shows the inte- 
rior front of the third oratory, formed like the others, of 
three stones of similar size ; and, if due attention be given 
to the bas-reliefs thereon represented, the conelusion 
drawn from thence must be, that the ancient inhabitants of 
these structures lived in extreme darkness, for, in their 
fabulous superstitions, we seem to view the idolatry of the 
Phe nicians, the Greeks, the Romans, and other primitive 
nations most strongly pourtrayed. On this aeeount it 
may reasonab ly be conjectured, that some one of these na- 
tions pursued their conquests even to this country, where 
it is probable they only remained long enough to enable 


i the Indiantribes to imitate their ideas, and adopt, ina rude 


and awkward manner, such arts as their invaders thoucht 
fit to inculeate ? 

IT omit any deseription of the buildings situated to the 
northward, as they are now nearly destroyed, and afford 
neither reliefS nor other ornare nts. and only varv in thei; 
style, similar to those deseribed in the south ; it therefore 
merely remains for me to take notice of the few articles 
discovered from digging in varieus parts of this ground, 
as well as at the edifice in the southwest direetion. In 
architecture this strueture does not differ from the others - 
its divisions consist of a corridor and a saleon, without dec- 
orations or bas-reliefs. In digging, an earthen vessel was 
found, but broken in pieces, which contained some small 
pieces of challa in the shape of lancets, or thin blades of 
razors, which were probably used by these uneivilized 
people for the same purpose as the latter articles are now 
applied to by Europeans ; these instruments and small frae- 
ments of the vessel in which the y were de posited, 1 sub- 
mit for your inspection and examination, 
23 and 24. 


be inv vumbered 


No. 25 is an earthen pot, containing a number of small 
bones, grinders, molares, and tecth taken from the same 
excavation. 

No. 25 and those that follow denote the qui ility of the 
lime, mortar, and burnt bricks employed by the inhabitants 
it mi iV be infe rred that they used the latter ve rv sparingly. 
as only these which I brought away for mature examina- 
tion were to be found among the ruins—they will tend to 
give full satisfaction, and illustrate the points contained 
the last royal mandate, which occasioned a second exami- 
nation of this ruined city ; during which, no circumstance 
worthy of notice has been omitted, neither have I spare “d 
any exertion that could give effect, either to the research 
or the narrative whieh I now terminate. 

I confess, Sir, that the well known zeal of your Exce! 
lency for his Majesty's your activity and punetu- 
ality In carrying into effect his royal comm: inds, your pro- 
found knowledge and good ta 


service, 


te in the subjects which this 
nd w hich your Exes it ney has had 
the voodness to entrust to my eare, have beer n the most 
powerful incentives to give energy to my application, m \ 
industry, and my perseverance in fulfilling these various 
operations, which I have pursue d without regard either to 
labour or fatigue. My endeavour has uniformly been 
scrupulously and diligently to obey the orders confided in 
me, as a recompense for which my sole desire is to merit 
your approbation, in having conformed to the instructions 
of the King, and the ideas of his enlichtene d ininister. 


ANTONIO DEL RIO. 


commission embrac« 


Palenque, June 24, 1787. 


Accompanying the foregoing account are a large num- 
ber of curious drawings representing various figures and 
hieroglyphics discovered among the ruins, to which refer- 
ence is made in the account itself. We purpose to pre- 
sent our readers with a number of them sufficient to give 
them a good idea of their general character. The cut on 
the following page is one. It is the second drawing in 
the work, and is noticed in the following paragraph, which 
we re-insert in connexion with the cut. 

“The interior of the large building is in a style of ar 
chitecture strongly resembling the gothic, and from its mde 
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and massive construction, promises great durability.— 
‘The entrance is on the eastern side by a portico or corri- 
dor thirty-six varas or yards in length and three in breadth, 
supported by plain rectangular pillars, without either bases 
or pedestals, upon which there are square smooth stones 
of more than a foot in thickness forming an architrave, 
while on the exterior superficies are a species of stucco 
shields; the desions of some of them accompanying this 
report are numbered 1, 2, 3; while over these stones, there 
is another plain rectangular block, five feet long and six 
broad, extending over two of the pillars. Medallions or 
compartments in stucco containing different devices of 
the same materials, appear as decorations to the chambers ; 
and it is presumable from the vestiges of the heads which 
can still be traced, that they were the busts of a series of 
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kings or lords to whom the natives were subject. Be 

tween the medallions there is a range of windows like 
niches, passing from one end of the wall to the other ; some 
of them are square, some in the form of a Greek cross, 
and others which complete the cross are square, being 
about two feet high and eight inches deep. Beyond this 
corridor, there is a square court entered by a flight of 
seven steps; the north side is entirely in ruins, but suffi- 
cient traces remain to show that it once had a chamber 
and corridor similar to those on the eastern side, and which 
continued entirely along the several angles. "The south 
side has four small chambers with no other ornament than 
one or two little windows like those already described.— 
The western side is correspondent to its opposite in all 
respects but the variety of expression of the figures in stucco. 


——, 
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THE LION. 


Having completed our general survey of the animal 
kingdom, we will now go into a more minute examination 
of the subject, by treating on each species separately In 
doing this, we shall begin with a description of the mon- 


arch of the forest, the noble and majestic Lion, which is | 


very properly placed at the head of the brute creation. 
“Ir has been remarked, that in all hot climates, the ter- 
restrial animals are larger and stronger than in cold or 
temperate ones. They are also bolder and more ferocious, 
all their natural qualities seeming to partake of the ardour 


of the climates in which they live. The Lion. born | 


beneath the burning sun of Afriea. or of India, is above all 


| others the fiercest and most terrible. Our wolves, or other 
carnivorous animals, far from being his rivals, are hardly 
worthy to be his providers. The Lions of America, (if, 
indeed, they deserve to be called Lions,) are, like the eli 
| mate in which they are produced, infinitely miider than 
| those of Africa ; and, what plainly proves that the degree 
| 





of fiereeness in this animal depends upon the degree of 


heat, is that, even in the same country, those that inhabit 
the high mountains, where the air is more temperate, are 
different in disposition from those that dwell in the plains, 
where the heat is excessive. 


a 


As the Lion has no enemy but mar. and his species is 
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now probably reduced to the fiftieth part of what it once 
was, it follows, that the human race, instead of having 
suffered a considerable diminution since the time of the 
Romans, is, on the contrary, more numerous and more 
generally diffused. This superiority in the numbers and 
the arts of the human species, while it suffices to conquer 
the Lion, serves also to enervate and to discourage him ; 
for he is brave only in proportion to the success of his 
former encounters. Accustomed to measure his strength 
with every animal he mects, the habit of conquering ren- 
ders him intrepid and terrible. Having never experienced 
the dangerous arts and combinations of man, these animals 
have no apprehensions from his power. ‘They boldly face 
him, and seem to brave the force of his arms. ‘They are 
not daunted even with the opposition of numbers: a single 
Lion of the desert often attacks an entire caravan; and, 
after an obstinate combat, when he finds himself overpow- 
ered, instead of flying, he continues to combat, retreating, 
and still facing the enemy, till he dies. On the contrary, 
the Lions which inhabit the peopled countries of Morocco, 
or India, having become acquainted with man, and experi- 
enced the superiority of his arms, have lost all their cour- 
age, so as to be seared away with a shout; and seldom 
attack any but the unresisting flocks or herds, which even 
women and children are sufficient to protect. 

“ His foree and muscular power he manifests outwardly 
by his prodigious leaps and bounds; by the strong and 
quick agitation of his tail, which alone is sufficient to throw 
a man on the ground ; by the facility with which he moves 
the skin of his face, and particularly that of his forehead, 
which adds greatly to his physiognomy, or rather to the 
expression of fury in his countenance ; and lastly, by the 
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facility he has of shaking his mane, which is not only 
bristled up, but moved and agitated on all sides when he is 
enraged. 

“'Ihe largest Lions are about eight or nine feet in length, 
from the snout to the insertion of the tail, which is of it- 
self four feet long; and these large Lions are about four 
or five feet in height. ‘Those of the small size are about 
five feet anda half in length, and three anda half iy 
height. In all her dimensions, the Lioness is about one 
fourth less than the Lion. 

“The Lion is furnished with a mane, which becomes 
longer in proportion as he advances in age. The Lioness, 
however, is without this appendage at every age. The 
American animal, which the natives of Peru call Puma 
and to which the Europeans have given the denominatior 
of Lion, has no mane: it is also much smaller, weaker 
and more cowardly than the real Lion. In truth it is more 
than doubtful whether these animals are at all of the same 
S ecles, 

‘* Both the ancients and the moderns allow that the Lion 
when newly born is in size hardly superior to a weazel ; in 
other words, that he is not more than six or seven inches 
long: and if so, some years at least must necessarily elapse 
before he can increase to eight or nine feet. They like- 
wise mention, that he is not in a condition to walk till two 
months after he is brought forth ; but, without giving entire 
credit to these assertions, we may with great appearance 
of truth conelade that the Lion, from the largeness of his 
size, must be at least three or four years in growing, and 
that, consequently, he must live seven times three or four 
years, that is, about twenty-five years. 

[To be continued.| 


JOHN ELWES, Esa. 


The father of Mr. Elwes, whose family name was Meg- 


He died when 
his son was only four years old, so that little of the pe- 


got, was an eminent brewer in Southwark. 


nurious character by which he was afterwards distineuish- 


ed, can be attributed to his father. The precepts and ex- 
ample of his surviving parent doubtless exercised more 
influence ; for though she was left nearly one hundred 
thousand pounds by her husband, it is said that she starved 
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herself to death. Another cause, which will presently be | 
noticed, doubtless contributed to instil into the mind of Mr 

Klwes that saving principle by which he was so emine ntly | 
distinguished. | 

At an early period of life he was sent to Westminster | 
school, where he remained ten or twelve years and became | 
a good classical scholar ; yet it is not a little extri ordinary | 
that at no future period of his life was he ever seen with 
a book, nor did he leave behind him at all his different | 
houses two pounds worth of literary furniture. Of ac- 
counts, he had no knowledge whatever, and this may per- 
haps have been, in part, the cause of his total ignorance 
of his own concerns. From Westminster school he re- | 
moved to Geneva, to complete his education, and after an | 
absence of two or three years, returned to England. 

At this time, his uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, resided at 
Stoke, in Suffolk, the most perfect picture of penury that 
perhaps ever existed. ‘To this gentleman he was intro- 
duced, and as he was to he his heir, it was of course poli- 
cy to endeavour to please him. A little disguise was now | 
sometimes necessary even in Mr. Elwes, who, as he min- 
gled with the gay world, dressed like other people. ‘This 
however would not have gained him the favour of Sir 
Harvey : his hopeful nephew used, therefore, when he vis- 
ited him, to stop at a little inn at Chelmsford, where he 
dressed in a manner more likely to ensure his uncle’s ap- 
probation. He made his appearance at Stoke in a pair of 
small iron buckles, darned worsted stockings, an old worn- 
out coat, and tattered waistcoat, and was contemplated 
with a miserable satisfaction by Sir Harvey, who was de- 
lighted to see his heir bidding fair to rival him in the ae- 
cumulation of useless wealth. There they would sit with 
a single stick on the fire and indulge occasionally with one 
glass of wine between them, while they inveighed against 
the extravagance of the times ; and when night approach- 
ed, they retired to bed because thev thus saved the ex- 
pense of candle-light. |The nephew, however, had then 
what he never lost, a very keen appetite, and this in the 
opinion of his uncle would have been an unpardonable of- 
fence. He therefore first partook of a dinner with some 
country neighbour, and then returned to his uncle with a 
little diminutive appetite, which quite charmed the old 
gentleman. 

Sir Harvey died at the age of between eighty and nine- 
ty, leaving his name and his whole property, amounting to 
at least two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to his ne- 
phew, who at the time possessed a fortune very little in- 
ferior. For many years, Mr Elwes was known in all the 
fashionable circles of the metropolis. | His numerous ac- 
quaintance and large fortune conspired to introduce him 
into every society ; he was admitted a member of a club 
at Arthur’s and various other clubs at that period. _ His 
passion for play was only exceeded by his avarice, and it 
was not till late in life that he was cured of the inclination. 
Few men, according to his own acknowledgment, had 
played deeper and with more various success. He once 
vl: iyed two days and a night without intermission, 
and the room being small, the party, one of whom was 
the late Duke of Northumberland, were nearly up to their 
knees in cards. At this sitting, Mr. Elwes lost soime thou- 
sands. 

No one will be supposed to deny that avarice is a base 
passion. It will therefore be the more difficult to conceive 
how a mind organized like that of Mr. Elwes, could be 
swayed by principles of such peculiar honour and delicacy 
as often influenced his conduct ; the theory which he pro- 
fessed, that it was impossible to ask a gentleman for mo- 
ney, he adhered to in practice, and this fe¢ ‘ling he never 
violated to the last. Had he received all he won, he 
would have been richer by many thousands, for many sums 
owing him by persons of very high rank were never liqui- 
dated. Nor was this the only pleasing trait in the char- 
acter of Mr. Elwes ; his manners were so gentlemanly, so 
mild, and so engaging, that rudeness could not ruffle them, 
nor strong ingratitude oblige him to cease the observance 
of his usual attentions. 

After sitting up a whole night at play, for thousands, 
with the most fashionable and. profligate men of the time, 
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surrounded with splendour and profusion, he would walk 
out about four in the morning, not towards home, but to 
Smithfield, to meet his own cattle which were coming to 
market from Theydon Hall, a mansion he possessed in 
Essex. There forgetting the scenes he had just left, he 
would stand in the cold or rain squabbling with a careass 
butcher for a shilling. Sometimes, if the beasts had not 
arrived, he would walk on in the mire to meet them ; and 
more than once he has gone on foot the whole way to his 
farm, which was seventeen miles from London, without 
stopping, after sitting up the whole night. 

The principal residence of Mr. Elwes at this period of 
his life, was at his his own seat at Marcham in Berkshire. 
| Here he had two sons born by Elizabeth Moren, his house- 
keeper ; and these natural children at his death inherited 
by wiil, the greatest part of his immense property. He, 
however, paid fre quent visits to his uncle Sir Harvey, and 
used to attend him in his favourite amusement of partridge- 
setting. He always travelled on horseback, and to see 
him preparing for a journey was a matter truly curious. 
His first care was to put two or three eggs, boiled hard, 
into his great-coat poe ket, together with a few scraps of 
bread ; then mounting one of his hunters, his next care 
was to get out of London into that road where there were 
the fewest turnpikes. Stopping on these oceasions nnder 
any hedge where grass presented itself for his horse and 
water for himself, he would sit down and refresh himself 
and his beast together. 

On the death .of his uncle, Mr. Elwes went to reside at 
Stoke, in Suffolk. Bad as was the mansion-house he 
found there, he left one still worse behind him at March- 
am, of which his nephew, the late Colonel Timms, used to 
relate the following anecdote :—A few days after he went 
thither, a great quantity of rain falling in the night, he had 
not been long in bed before he found himself wet through, 
and found that the rain was dropping from the ceiling on 
the bed. He rose and moved the bed ; but he had not lain 
long before he found that he was just as much exposed as 
hefore. After making a tour of the room with his 
bed, he retired into a corner where the ceiling was better 
secured, and there he slept till morning. At breakfast, he 
told Elwes what had hap pene dd. ‘* Aye, aye,” said the 
old man seriously, ‘“T don’t mind it myself; but to those 
that do, that’s a nice corner in the rain.” 

On his removal into Suffolk, Mr. Elwes first began to 
keep fox-hounds, and his stable of hunters was at that 
time considered the best in the kingdom. This was the 
only instance of his ever sacrificing money to pleasure ; 
but even here, every thing was managed in the most fru- 
gal manner. His huntsman led by no means an idle life : 
he rose at four every morning, and after milking the cows 
prepared breakfast for his master and any friends he might 
happen to have with him ; then slipping on a great coat, 
he hurried into the stable, saddled the horses, got the 
hounds out of the kennel, and away they went into the 
field. After the fatigues of hunting, he refreshed himself 
by rubbing down twe or three horses as quickly as_possi- 
ble ; then running into the house, he would lay the cloth 
and wait at dinner. This business being despatched, he 
again hurried into the stable to feed the horses, and the 
evening was diversified with an mterlude with the cows 
again to milk, the degs to feed, and eight horses to litter 
down for the night, _It may perhaps | appear extraordi- 
nary, that this man should live in his place some years, 
though his master used often to call him an idle dog, and 

say the rascal wanted to be paid fordoing nothing. Thus 
the whole fox-hunting establishment of Mr. Elwes, hunts- 
man, dogs, and horses, did not cost him three hundred 
pounds a year. In the summer, the dogs always passed 
their lives with the different tenants, where they had more 
meat and less work, and were collected together a few 
days before the season began. 

‘While he kept hounds, which was for a period of nearly 
fourteen years, Mr. Elwes resided almost entirely at Stoke, 
in Suffolk. He sometimes made excursions to Newmar- 
ket, but never engaged on the turf. A kindness which 
he performed on one of these occasions, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. Lord Abingdon, who was slightly known to 
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him, in Berkshire, had made a match for 70001. which it 
was supposed he would be obliged to forfeit, from inability 
to produce the sum, though the odds were greatly in his 
favour. Unasked, and unsolicited, Mr. Elwes made him 
an offer of the money, which he accepted, and won his en- 
gagement. 

On the day when this match had to take place, a cler- 
gyman agreed to accompany Mr. Elwes, to see the issue 
of it. They went on horseback ; and as they were to set 
off at seven in the morning, the gentleman took no refresh- 
ment, imagining that they were to breakfast at Newmarket. 
About eleven they reached that place, where Mr. Elwes 
was occupied in enquiries and conversation till twelve, 
when the match was decided in favor of Lord Abingdon. 
His companion now expected they should move off to the 
town to take some breakfast, but Elwes still continued to 
ride about. The hour of four at length arrived, at which 
time the gentleman became so impatient that he mention- 
ed something of the keen air of Newmarket Heath, and 
the comforts of a good dinner. “ Very true,” said old 
Elwes, “ Very true. So here, do as I do,” at the same 
time offering him from his great-coat pocket a piece of an 
old crushed pancake, which he said he had brought from 
his house at Marcham two months before, but that it was 
as good as new. It was nine in the evening before they 
reached home, when the gentlemen was so fatigued, that 
he could think of no refreshment but rest ; and Elwes, who 
in the morning had risked seven thousand pounds, went to 
bed happy in the reflection that he had saved three shil- 
lings. 

He had brought with him his two sons out of Berkshire, 
to his seat at Stoke, and if he ever manifested a fondness 
for any thing it was for those boys. But he would lavish 
no money on their education, often declaring, that “ put- 
ting things into people’s heads, was taking money out of 
their pockets.” That he was not, however, overburthen- 
ed with natural affection, the following anecdote appears 
to prove. One day he had sent his eldest boy up a lad- 
der, to get some grapes for the table, when, the ladder 
slipping, he fell down and hurt his side against the end of 
it. The boy took the precaution to go up the villiage to 
the barber and get bleeded. On his return, being asked 
where he had been, and what was the matter with his arm, 
he informed his father that he had got bled.—* Bled? 
bled ?” cried the old gentleman ; “but what did you give?” 
“ A shilling,” answered the boy. “ Pshaw !” returned the 
father, you are a blockhead ; never part with your blood !” 

From the parsimonious manner in which he lived, and 
the two large fortunes, of which he was possessed, riches 
rolled in upon him like a torrent; but as he knew scarcely 
any thing of accounts, and never reduced his affairs to 
writing, he was obliged in the disposal of his money, to 
trust much to memory, and still more to the suggestions 
of others. Every person who had a want or a scheme, 
with an apparently high interest, adventurer or honest, it 
signified not, was prey tohim. He caught at every bait, 
and to this cause must be ascribed visions of distant proper- 
ty in America, phantoms of annuities on lives that could 
never pay, and bureaus filled with bonds of promising peers 
and senators. In this manner Mr. Elwes lost at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

Thus there was a reflux of some portion of that wealth 
which he was denying himself every comfort to amass. 
All earthly enjoyments he voluntarily renounced. When 
in London, he would walk home in the rain rather than 
pay a shilling for a coach, and would sit in wet clothes 
rather than have a fire to dry them. He would eat his 
provisions in the last stage of putrefaction, rather than 
have a fresh joint from the butcher; at one time he wore 
a wig above a fortnight, which he picked out of a rut in a 
lane, and which had been apparently thrown away by some 
beggar. ‘The day on which he first appeared in this or- 


nament, he had torn an old brown coat which he generally | 


wore, and had therefore been obliged to have recourse to 
the old chest of Sir Jervaise, (his uncle’s father,) from 
which he selected a full-dress green velvet coat, with 
sash sleeves; and there he sat at dinner, in boots, the 
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ebove mentioned green velvet, his own white hair appear- 





ing round his face, and the black stray wig at the top of 
all.—{ To be continued. | 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Donna Maria has been acknowledged by the Belgic and German 
Courts. 

The leaders of the French Legitimatists, Chateaubriand arg others, 
have finally concluded, that, since the majority of Henry V. they 
cannot take the oath of fidelity to Louis Philip. 

We some time since mentioned that 400 soldiers were shot during 
the last year in the French Army. In addition to this, we now 
state, that 16,000 were punished in other ways. 

A French panes has come to the conclusion that there are 
but three planetary bodies, and that these three are the Earth, the 
Sun, and the Moon! 


SECOND LECTURE TO SCEPTICS. 


The Editor’s second Lecture to Sceptics is to be deliv- 
ered at Concert Hall, 406 Broadway, on Sunday Afternoon, 
Jan. 5th, commencing at 3 o’clock—On the IMPOR- 
TANCE of the GOSPEL, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


One HunpRED Goop AGENTs could be advantageously employed 
in obtaining subscribers for this paper in different sections of the 
United States. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


Henry G. Woodhull, Wheatland, ae a il 
Noah Fuller, Lock port, ‘ Western New York. 
A.C. Lathrop, Oneida Institute, Whitestown, N. Y. 
Apollos Rawson, Marshall, Oneida Co. N. Y. 

Aaron Gilbert, New Lebanon, N. Y. 

P. Wetmore, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

J. B. Headly, New York Mills, N. Y. 

Caleb Rice jur. Orleans, Ontario, Co. N. Y 

Ornaldo D. Wood, Rodman, Jefferson Co. N. Y. 

D. A. M’ Farlan, Plymouth, Wayne Co. M. T. 

H. L. & H.S. Barnum, Cincinnati, O. 

J. B. Snowdon and Co. Nashville, Ten. 

Joseph Painter, Westchester, Pa. 

Editor of the Germantown Telegraph, Germantown, Pa. 
John A. Weed, Norwalk, Ct. 

Austin Hayden, Pittsfield Ms. 

Thos. S. Robinson, Richmondville, Lincoln Co. Me. 
Rev. Ray Potter, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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For sale at this Office, 


BaCHELER AND OweEn’s Discussion on the EXISTENCE OF 
GOD, and the AUTHENTICITY OF THE BIBLE.—Price 
$l 50. 

GRAHAM'S SYSTEM of DIETETICS brought to the TEST 
of SCRIPTURE, by the Editor, (pamphlet.)— Price 12 1-2 cents. 
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| together. 

I Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at One 
Dollar per annum for each copy. 
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